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The Rev. Winger of Coventry asks: 


e: Of 1’s 


What does a Christian believe? For 
centuries the Christian Church has 
expressed her faith in great hymns 
and prayers, and, more directly, in 
the historic creeds of Christendom, 
particularly those two called the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene. Are these 
old and well-loved statements of faith 
out of date? Do they express a faith 
which, though once valid and perti- 
nent, has no relevance to our time? 
Or is this faith, believed and confessed 
at all times and in all places where 
Christians have gathered under the 
Cross, still valid for our day ? 

There are those who say that it is 
out-dated. But one cannot lightly 
cast aside the faith of generations. 
Nor can one set aside the Holy Scrip- 
tures with their clear revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ. 

In this series of articles, based upon 
the Apostles’ Creed, it will be our ob- 
jective to show that the faith of our 
fathers is still the faith for today. 


1 BELIEVE 

In confessing our faith in the words 
of the creed, we begin with ourselves 
—I believe. Just who am I? And 
what is man? Faith, after all; deals 
with the relationship of a man or 
woman with God. Scripture should 
have plenty to say, then, about man in 
general, and about the individual in 
particular. And it does. 

In the first place, God’s Word tells 
us that man was not always as he is 
now. God’s intention was that man 
should be something far different 
than he is, and created man in keep- 
ing with that intention. “And God 
said, Let us make man in our image, 


after our likeness. . . So God created 


Two 


Noblest Creature 


man in His own image, in the im 
of God created He him: male 
female created He them.” 
1 :26-27. 

“In the image of God” means 
man was like God. In Adam an 
in the Garden of Eden could be 
the likeness of God. They were ] 
like their Father.” This does” 
mean that God must be pictur 
having two legs and a nose 
stomach, for God is a spirit. Re 
it means that Adam and Eve » 
perfect. They were exactly as 
wanted them to be. 

There was no need in Eder 
doctors, for there was no illness 
need for psychiatrists, for ther 
no anxiety or mental disord 
need for a Welfare State, for, i 
like, Eden was God’s “welfare s 
no need for undertakers and 
teries, for there was no death; no 
for preachers, for there was no 


A BROKEN CROWN ; 

Man’s will was in perfect 
mity with God’s will. He was 
do what God wanted him to de 
perfect communion with his Ge 
could face God without fear. A 
was free to choose between goow 
evil. In short, man was the crow 
God’s creation. 

But he chose evil rather than 
Of their ownree will, Adam ars 
ate of the fruit forbidden by 
They could have done otherwis 
didn’t. And in so doing they 
the choice which marred the urs 
God in themselves and their 
dants. No longer can it be sa 
men are like God. Man is no 
just what God wanted him to b 
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‘In one sense it is still true that man 
the crown of God’s creation, for he 
the highest of all God’s creatures. 
od gave man authority over His 
eation, with the command to rule it 
id to use it for himself and to the 
pry of the Creator. Even after the 
ll into sin, he is able to control 
aimals, often much larger than him- 
Af. and to discover the mysteries of 
eation through scientific inquiry 
ad experiment. He alone of all living 
mings has a mind with which to 
fason and to think, skills to fashion 
ols and machines, a sense of beauty 
nd a creative ability to express him- 
If in works of art. 


OT CLIMBING A LADDER 


| No one can deny that in certain 
Plds man has made great strides 
jrward. But he is not climbing up an 
volutionary ladder from the life of 
he animal or the brute to the perfec- 
on of a god. Quite the reverse is 
ue. The crown of God’s creation 
as fallen, and is a broken crown. And 
morals and in the things that count 
_ the relationship with God, he has 
Dtten nowhere. 


THE EYES OF GOD 
What, then, is man in the eyes of 
od? And how does he stand in his 
tation to his Creator? The Bible 
beaks clearly on this matter. Being 
child now of Adam he is in his very 
ature a sinner, without exception. 
By one man sin entered the world.” 
om. 9:12. That this has universal 


Every one of them is gone back; they 
re altogether become filthy; there is 
one that doeth good, no not one.’ 

. 33:3. And the prophet Isaiah 
ays that sin by nature makes the 
Man race man-centred and not 
rod-centred. “All we like sheep have 
one astray; we have turned every 
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one to his own way.” Is. 53:6. It is 
the very nature of man to be godless 
and self-serving; and that is the 
nature of sin. 

Today it is not popular to talk that 
way. Men would rather look with 
pride at their achievements. But you 
don’t have to look very far before you 
see the truth of what Scripture says 
about man. The world which has 
taken such great strides forward in 
some respects can scarcely claim to be 
getting any better. Man seeks to 
glorify man in his race to the moon, 
but he finds it hard to glorify God in 
the race to feed the world’s hungry. 
He can make life easier through a 
multitude of new inventions, better 
productivity and improved _ tech- 
nology, but he often only succeeds in 
giving himself some more false gods 
on which to set his heart. He can 
legislate equality of the races, but he 
cannot eradicate racial prejudice 
from his heart. And the more he ad- 
vances, the less he is able to control 
crime and immorality. No, man is 
basically no different today than he 
has ever been since he left Eden. 


WORTHLESS AND HOPELESS? 


Let this not make of man a worth- 
less being, or even a hopeless one. 
That God created man in His own 
image is an honour which dare not be 
overlooked. That this same heavenly 
Father chose to send His Son to re- 
store that image through His unique 
sacrifice on Calvary shows how highly 
God values man. Man is a noble 
creature, because of what God has 
done for him ! 

“T believe”. Who am I to confess 
these words? I am a_ two-sided 
nerson. On the one side I am a human 
heing, marred, like all others, by the 
filth of sin with no inherent right to 


(continued on page 5) 
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CO MMEN 


Your “Agony Column”’ 


The front page of “The Times” 
makes fascinating reading. It doesn’t 
tell the reader about elections or the 
latest military coup—such informa- 
tion is to be found relegated to other 
pages, further back in the paper. The 
front page is devoted to advertise- 


The Times, 
Tuesday, March 15th, 1966. 


BIBLE TEXT 


Sir—Your remarkable first leader 
of March 10 should have a text. 
This can be found in the Book of 
Nehemiah where he describes the 
terrific efforts which went into the 
rebuilding of the ruined walls of 
Jerusalem. 

Half the men worked at building, 
and half stood by, day and night, 
armed with spears, shields, bows, 
and coats of mail to ward off the 
expected attacks of their enemies. 

The text, is verse 6 in Chapter 4. 
It reads (in the Revised Version) :— 

“So we built the wall; and all the 
wall was joined together unto half 
the height thereof: for the people 
had a mind to work.” 


So the wall was joined, and even 
if to only half the height, it was a 
tremendous achievement. 


If all of us had that kind of mind 
to work, what could we not achieve? 


Yours truly, 


DUDLEY PERKINS, 


The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1, 
March 12. 


FOUR 


by the Rev. John Sims, Petts Wood’ 


ments and the “Agony Column’. 
intriguing and bizarre world 
revealed over the breakfast co’ 
This morning, for example, ~ 
imagination was treated to this ¢ 
“Ex spy wanted! A former spy, % 
proven credentials, is being sough’ 
must be able to travel to Munich> 
Geneva . . . all particulars kep) 
strictest confidence”. Or the © 
perate need of the woman who ff 
week has been pleading: “Elep! 
feet wanted. High price paid! In 
same column, an amusing, 

alarmingly familiar, personal age 
“Bills are now beginning to mec 
my bank manager, always a ? 
friend is becoming my most fai) 
correspondent; my large wife 
family (2 cats) are getting that hu 
look. The luxury of unemploy* 
(my pen, eventually, being mig 
than my personal responsibiliti¢ 
slowly becoming a burden. Y> 
Advertising Executive (24) urg 
requires position where bur 
acumen, advertising and promot 
skills on all levels, will receive 

just rewards, ...” 


This agony is not peculiar te 
young man who chose to let the » 
smile at his predicament. Whe: 
house was burgled recently a j 
officer was moved to commen 
catching sight of my bank states 
that it was not surprising that nc» 
was stolen, the wonder was the 
burglar didn’t leave a don, 
Heavy humour. The most 1e 
bank statement was in a, si 
colour, and sent us searchins|f 
books on how to plan a home bi 
Now, with al the facts before uis 
way that would delight the eye 
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‘countant, certain — sacrifices 


i’ for, and are being made. 
id} 


are 


An explosive leader in “The Times” 
_ , the reasons for the countries shaky 
i iancial position, a leader which has 
en read, commented on, and been 
_-printed all over the world in the 
st week, is the reason for the letter 
) -printed here. The article listed the 
\)asons for the financial abyss and 
)| lled for more work, and less living 
| ove our means on a grand, national 
-}ale—for more individual concern, 
jad less faith that “they” will see us 
rough. You and I have no fairy 
| od-mother to run to when the bank 
janager starts beckoning, it is our 
sponsibility, and only we can 
ange the colour in which the next 
atement is printed. And change it 
jjmust when the banker starts quoting 
jie classics, ““Neither a borrower nor 
lender be”. I thought it must have 
deen from an obscure portion of 
@roverbs which he reserved for erring 
arsons, but upon arriving home 
dund it to be an admonition from 
amlet. 


The nation has learned that it is 
t good to lean on others and to go 
n living as though money was not 
qe concern of gentlemen. You and 
have come to the same conclusion, 
mer or later. 


By the time this issue of the “British 
uutheran” is in your hands, the 
udget Conference of the ELCE will 
ave taken place. ‘Treasurers and 
astors from all the congregations will 
lave given a great deal of thought to 
he past and future financial years of 
pur church. They are fully aware 
jhat there is no fairy God-mother 
| They” who will loosen her purse- 
trings every time we want something, 
© matter how urgent it may seem to 
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be. It is because our Lutheran 
brethren have taken their own finan- 
cial burdens so squarely on their own 
shoulders that they have been able to 
help us as they have. The time is fast 
approaching when, according to the 
“Master Plan” we should be self- 
supporting. Just as the art of home- 
management should, in the efficient 
home, have been learned at the begin- 
ning of married life, and not left until 
the bank-manager starts forcing the 
pace, be it with the most scholarly 
turn of phrase, so it should be in the 
church. 


You are “They”. 


IMPORTANT DATES 


1. Twelfth Annual Synod at Christ 
Lutheran, Petts Wood, Friday 
and Saturday, 13-14 May. 


2. Elders’ Conference at Hothorpe 
Hall, Saturday and Sunday, 30 
April-l May. 


(continued from page 3) ~ 


call God my God. I am responsible 
to Him for what I am and what I do. 
On the other side, I am a child of my 
Father in Heaven, redeemed by the 
precious blood of Christ, cleansed 
from that filth, standing in a wholly ~ 
new, wholly happy relationship with 
my God. I am a person, not just a 
number, or an insignificant dot on a 
tiny speck of dust floating about in an 
infinitely large universe. I am a per- 
son, created by God, known by Him 
personally, and infinitely valuable by 
virtue of my redemption in Jesus 
Christ. 
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PASTOR IN SPAC 


“Fully Integrated,” says Cardiff n 


Herbert Williams, South Wales E 
his own reactions and those of 
life in a “new town”, Harlow, 10 
skirts of Greater London. 


CH 


The article reproduces in part 
Wales Echo of Friday, 18 Februatt, 


THE REV. V. H. HENNIG 


Harlow has, perhaps, received more 
publicity than any other new town. Some 
remarkable things have happened there. 

It has a marvellous musical life which 
would lead you to believe that this is the 
most civilised town in Britain. 

But then you hear about the time some- 
one knocked the head off a Henry Moore 
sculpture with a brick. 

They have had _ their 
Harlow and their disappointments. 
perhaps, the archetypal new town. 


triumphs in 
It is; 


Scratch 

So they started from scratch in Harlow 
and have built up a town of 67,500 which 
is still growing—a town with a handsome 
civic centre and some novel ideas. 

As you drive slowly towards the entrance 
to the free car park in the town centre you 
find your way barricaded. Then a metal- 
lic arm lifts of its own accord, and you pass 
through. 

This electro-magnetic device isn’t the 
only car parking experiment in Harlow. 
In the original residential areas, where 
only 10 per cent of the houses were pro- 
vided with garages, “locking posts’ have 
been erected. 

Only one man has the key, and that’s 
the tenant whose parking space this is. 
After moving his car,from its hard stand- 
ing in the morning, he sets the barrier arm, 
locks it in position and drives off with the 
knowledge that no-one can pinch his space 
while he’s away. 

In Harlow, housewives from the East 
End of London say they miss being able to 
“bop round to Mum’s” and the neigh- 
bourly chat on the doorstep. 
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But not everyone in Harlow keeps 
ing over his shoulder to the good oldia 
which seem better in the romantic gl: 
retrospect than they did in reality. 


Pastor Val Hennig, his wife Friedsf 
their three children—the eldest a b 
seven—are very happy in the town. § 

“IT wouldn’t live anywhere els 
Britain,” said Pastor Hennig, a fri@ 
Canadian who went to Harlow to pi 
the local Lutheran Church. 


“T like the people I think a tow +l 
this is possibly friendlier than old- 
lished places because we are all mué 
same sort of age, with young childrey 


“We have to get on well together i 
because we need each other for 
sitting !” 


His wife is Canadian, too, but the 


ren speak with thorough-going Fil 
accents. This family is fully integra! 
As we drove through the stre«) 


Harlow, Pastor Hennig said propr 
ally: “This is our town, We like it 
hackles rise when anyone says som» 
against Harlow.” 


A common eriticism of new towns 
they lack character. ‘People tend (| 
on the surface,” remarked the 
“They think all the new buildings 
everyone to a level, that the people 
alike. But it’s not like that at all. 


in a town like this because you h | 
help each other more. Older town) |t 
lots of ready-made facilities. We hale 
provide them for ourselves. 


on 5 March. 


Regrets 
dh 


A) 
i) 


“Some people go away and then find 
emselves regretting the move. I asked 
je man what he missed about Harlow. He 
plied, ‘I miss being needed’.” 


But there’s a darker side to the picture. 
rs. Hennig told how vandals had up- 
‘oted a row of trees some time ago. 


“The development corporation planted 
yout 50 trees,’ she said, “Half of them 
id gone by noon. The rest had vanished 
7 next morning.” 


At one time vandalism was costing the 


cal Methodist Church £10 a week. 


“Its not so bad now,” said Pastor 
fennig. “There’s more for young people 
‘do here now. I think youth clubs have 
irbed the vandalism.” 


Harlow, which has been asked to expand 
ay beyond its original target of 80,000, is 
ressing on with high-density building and 
currently very proud if a £1m. housing 
ea which has underground roads and 
paitages, and electric trollies for milkmen 
“jad dustmen. 


»pace age living,’ so I went along to the 
iow house to see if I could find any sput- 
iks under the bed. 


_Odd houses, these. You can’t look out 
x the front or the back because all the 
4 dows face into a patio garden. And 
dyway, there are no streets as such—only 
_ |trow pedestrian-only alleys separating 
a‘ ne block of houses from another. 

al “sive complete privacy,” 
tys the development corporation. That’s 
ue enough. But they might also give you 


See story in this issue. 
added to the scheme.) 


CHURCH FOR A SPACE AGE TOWN? 
Scale model of proposed Lutheran church for which ground was broken 


(Subsequently a parsonage was 


a feeling of loneliness with no sight of a 
street or even of your next-door neighbour 
hanging her washing on a line. 


Space-age living seems to be a bit short 
on space... 


Of course, with the population of Britain 
rising by leaps and bounds and an ever- 
dwindling supply of building land, high- 
density housing is here to stay, although I 
can’t believe Harlow has hit on the ideal 
pattern, 


It makes you feel rather nostalgic for the 
days when Welwyn Garden City was built. 
One of the original garden cities which 
came into existence long before the New 
Towns Act was dreamed of, with grassy 
expanses in the middle of the road, it 
makes the new towns look cramped. 


The first house was built in 1920 by 
Welwyn Garden City Limited, founded by 
Ebenezer Howard—the man so appalled by 
Victorian slums that as long ago as 1898 
he was campaigning for garden cities. 


The generous landscaping of Welwyn 
Garden City will never be repeated in a 
new town. Land is so short today and it 
costs so much. 


Nevertheless, given a choice between the 
1920-type houses of Welwyn Garden City 
and Harlow’s space-age living, I’d take 
Welwyn every time. 


You feeel you can breathe here. But 
those split-level houses looking on to their 
little exclusive gardens gave me an uncom- 
fortable feeling of incarceration. .- 


I know the architects have got their 
problems—but please, don’t fence us in. 


SEVEN 


Our Churches in the Ne 


Harlow Citizen 


Friday, March 11th, 1966. 


EVERYONE PRESENT 
TURNED A SOD ON 
CHURCH SITE 


On the grassy patch next to the old tim- 
ber hut that has been their home for the 
last seven years, Harlow’s Lutherans on 
Saturday paved the way for shining new 


church buildings. 


Churchgoers armed with shovels and 


led by Pastor 
Bush Fair 


house for the 


Hennig, gathered on the 
site of the £24,000 church and 
official 
Present at the service 


pastor's ground- 
breaking ceremony. 
were Epping M.P. Mr. Stan Newens and 
Cllr. J. J. Davidson, chairman of Harlow 
Urban District Council. 


Over 


graved silver ceremonial spade, which has 


100 people watched as an en- 


been used at ground-breaking services for 
five 


and Wales, was handed to visiting minister, 


new Lutheran churches in England 


EIGHT 


the Rev. George Pearce, chairman @ 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Eng} 
who turned the first sod. 


For 150 Members 


Sods were then turned by Cllr. FF 
son, by Mr. Newens, by Pastor Hennig 
by a representative of the builders, € 
Bros., as the spade was handed round 
spade had been brought down to Hi 
by a member of the new Lutheran Ch 
in Sunderland, and when another 
church reaches ground-breaking, Hi 
will hand the spade on. 


After the initial sod-turning, al 
members of the church present tur? 


sod. 


The new church will be no higher 
15 feet at any point and has no wir 
Light for the building will come thra 
glass domed roof. It will take a y@ 


complete. 


Present membership of the chu® 


150. 


Everyone brought his ove 
to help break the ground 


Photo by the Harlow & 
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— 
| first sod is turned with the 
S2r spade. Handling the spade is 


tt Chairman of the Evangelical 
Lneran Church of England, Rev. E. 
©. Pearce, D.D. watched by the 
Cirman of the Harlow Council 

J. Davidson, Mr. Stan 
bvens, M.P. for Epping, Pastor Val 
Finig and members of the con- 
“Szation. 


Fito by the Harlow Citizen 


J low Gazette, 


yiday, March 11th, 1966. 


| LUTHERANS DIG AWAY 
FOR £24,000 CHURCH 


| At the same time on Saturday afternoon 
at one new church was having its open- 
"x service—the Oakwood Chapel in Little 
rmdon—in another part of Harlow a 
ound breaking ceremony was _ taking 
pce for yet another new church. | 


Biutheran community has eer wor- 
i ipping in a small “log cabin” at Bush 
iir—but in one year’s time a fine new 
24,000 church, complete with a house 
+ the pastor will have replaced it. 

So Saturday’s ground breaking cere- 
ony was a big occasion for the com- 
unity—and a family occasion as well. 
Members of the community stood round 
an open square, shovels at the ready— 


Even the youth did their part. 
Photo by the Harlow Citizen 
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ranging down to one small boy with a sea- 
side spade. 

Then after a short service conducted by 
Rey. V. H. Hennig, pastor of the Harlow 
Lutherans, the digging commenced. 


Chairman 


First it was the turn of the chairman of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Eng- 
land, Rey. E. G. Pearce, using a spade that 
has been used for the ground breaking of 
five Lutheran Churches in England in 
recent years. 

Then the chairman of Harlow Council, 
Mr. J. J. Davidson turned a sod, after wel- 
coming the new church on behalf of 
Harlow Council. 

He was followed by Mr. Stan Newens, 
performing one of his last public duties as 
Harlow’s M.P. before the dissolution of 
Parliament. 

Then it was the turn of the ordinary 
church members to dig away. 


NINE 


By Prof. Walter E, Buszin STM, MusD, Concordia Seminary, St, Louis Mo., U 


OUR 
LUTHERAN 
WORSHIP 


The Litany and 
Our Special Prayers 


In the General Rubrics of The Lutheran 
Liturgy we read: “One of the General 
Prayers appointed for the Service shall 
always be used. The Litany may be used 
instead of the General Prayer, except when 
there is a Communion.” This seeming con- 
tradiction disappears when one discovers 
that the content of the Litany is very much 
like that of the General Prayer. However, 
our best-known litanies express also the 
spirit of penitence; that is why we prefer 
not to use them just before Holy Com- 
munion, in which the soul strives to “leave 
behind all gloom and sadness”. Hence we 
refer to this Sacrament also as_ the 
Eucharist (“giving of thanks’’), into which 
the penitent overtones of the Litany should 
not Carry over. 


THE LITANY IS UNIQUE 


_ The Litany, like the General Prayer, is 
a prayer of the Church; however, it is re- 
sponsive in form. The word Litany is de- 
rived from the Greek word litaneia, which 
means “prayer, entreaty”. In his The 
Lutheran Liturgy Luther Reed says: “The 
Litany is unique. It expresses the funda- 
mental needs of all people tersely, ener- 
getically, and yet with pathos. It provides 
opportunity for individual concentration 
and for corporate action.” 

While many litanies used by Roman 
Catholics are saturated with Mariolatry 
and intercession of the saints and are work- 
righteous, unduly repetitious, and_ senti- 
mental, our Litany, prepared by Martin 
Luther on the basis of an ancient Litany of 
All Saints, bespeaks Biblical truth through- 
out. 


STRUCTURE AND CONTENT OF 
THE LITANY 

The Litany begins with the Kyrie, a 
plea for divine help and a cry of homage 
to Christ. It continues with an Invocation 
of the Holy Trinity. At the close of the 
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Litany the Kyrie is used again afte: 
Agnus Dei, in which we address Ch 
the Lamb of God, and it is followed 
Lord’s Prayer. The Litany is ig 
Christ-centred. 4 

The central portion of the Litany” 
sists of four parts. The first is devo 
‘‘deprecations”’, in which we depr 

“try to avert by prayer’, the evils 
world: sin, the devil, famine, blood 
etc.; each set receives the response ‘ 
Lord, deliver us”. These are then a 
by entreaties which are called “obs 
tions’; they are based on the life and_ 
of Jesus Christ. The response hers 
“Help us, good Lord”. 

The third part is very short and co. 
of supplications, or prayers for ourselw 
which we ask the Lord to help and tc 
us in times of tribulation and pros 
death and judgment. 

The fourth part consists of prayey 
others, or intercessions. The very fac 
the supplications are few, while the — 
cessions are many, helps to prove the 
Litany is an expression of Christia» 
selfishness. The response of the sectir 
the fourth part is: “We beseech Th 
hear us, good Lord.” Some have d> 
from this part the petition that God” 
to our nation perpetual victory over — 
enemies”; we might well follow 
example, ’since at times it is better fi 
Lord to send us defeat rather than vi 
In the intercession that God prote 
who travel “by land or water’, “or = 
to be added. 


THE LITANY COLLECTS AND 
OUR PRAYERS 


The Litany may be followed by 
one to six collects, each preceded by | 
sicle and its response. When these ar 
together with the Litany, there is alr 
complete service of worship. We new 
add a Scripture reading, a psalm, a 
or two, a benediction, and likely a 
logy to make the service complete. _ 

The Litany reflects the life and I 
of the Church, her persecutions and © 
wants and desires. It is an express: 
the basic needs of man, not only of » 
day but also of today. Perhaps this + 
we perpetuate the ancient custom of 
ing special supplications, intercessiors 
prayers in connection with the Gr 
Prayer. The idea may have beew 
gested by the various parts of the Lift 
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TNFERENCE PROPOSES £52,900 
ET FOR 1967 


TALS WITH £2,000 DEFICIT FOR 1966 

Twenty-eight delegates, one pastor and 
+ layman from each ELCE congregation 
1 mission plus officers of the Executive 
funcil, met at Concordia House, Golden 
ne, London, EC1, on Saturday, 19th 
arch, to review the church’s income and 
yenditure for 1965 and to forecast re- 
ts and disbursements in 1966 and 
o7. The Budget Conference, the annual 
dancial Synod” of the ELCE, was 
ired by Mr. James Taylor, ELCE 


assessment of the 1966 estimates pro- 
ed by the 1965 Budget Conference, the 
egates voted unanimously in favour of 
expected expenditure of £52,908 for 
2 year 1967. This figure includes esti- 
ted operating costs for missions, theo- 
ical training, and central administra- 
n, but none of the expenditures of the 
0 self-supporting congregations and only 
2 grants given to the seven subsidized 
gregations. Capital costs for new sites, 
rches and parsonages are also excluded. 
The Conference grappled at length with 
e actual deficit of £924 in 1965 and the 
amated deficit of £1,071 in 1966, to- 
her an arrears of £1,995. The sub- 
mittee appointed the previous year to 
amine ELCE budgeting methods had re- 
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commended that the Budget Conference 
ought not approve estimated deficits. It 
was stated that deficits could be overcome 
by pruning expenditure or by increased 
giving. A resolution was passed unani- 
mously that delegates should bring the 
£1,995 deficit to the attention of their 
congregation, that the deficit should be 
met not by cutting back necessary expendi- 
ture, but by increased giving, and that 
each congregation should be encouraged to 
meet the challenge by sharing the expected 
debt on the basis of £200 per congregation 
or £3 per communicant member. A report 
would be made to Synod in May. 


GUIDELINES FOR CAR SCHEME 


Two guidelines for the ELCE Car 
Scheme were resolved at the meeting of 
the Executive Council at Concordia House, 
Golden Lane, London, EC1, on Monday, 
14 March: 1) the maximum indebtedness 
of any pastor and congregation or mission 
is £624; 2) applications for replacement 
will be considered after a car is four years 
old or has travelled 50,000 miles. 

The Council accepted with gratitude a 
gift to its general funds of £250 from Con- 
cordia Publishing House Ltd., London. 
Reports were received of negotiations for 
two further church sites: a 14 acre farm 
site in Sunbury-on-Thames, 18 miles south- 
west of central London, and a % acre plot 
offered by the County Borough of Sale, 
five miles southwest of Manchester. 


—_— 


CHURCH EXTENSION FUND 


(For one month, February) 


Loans Donations 
ISH TOWN £208 £5 
OTTENHAM 155 7 
96 1 
UNDERLAND 27 1 
WwoOoD 106 1 
REHAM WOOD 23 1 
IFF 27 0 
MBRIDGE 34 0 
Ow 76 1 
.YMOUTH 71 0 
KILBRIDE 0 0 
ENTRY 0 0 
HH LUTHERANS 200 0 
24 6 
Grand Total £1,047 £23 


Total Total *Target 
£213 1965 1966 
162 3275 £6000 
97 1032 3000 
28 1694 2000 
107 415 750 
24 645 1500 
27 550 1350 
34 360 900 
77 3 500 
71 173 350 
0 574 700 
0 183 900 
200 155 250 
30 1012 
2336 
£1,070 


The target suggested by the CEF Committee as a guide and sitmulus toward a common striving by all 
Re ecstons Sa pissieas to achieve the total CEF goal of £20,000. The Suggested Target is based upon 


a careful study of each congregation and mission: its size, age, 


farcu, 1966 


growth potential, earning of members, etc. 
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Ground breaking 
at Harlow 


Church for 
space-age town? 
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St. Andrews, Ruislip, Middlesex. 


Dedicated 1960. 
Cost of church and hall, £18,000. 


St. Andrews was born on a cold an 
November night in 1954 in a hired hall, one 
time British Restaurant. Here, what has” 
the standard ELCE mission-starter, the © 
Film Festival, was first used. 


From one Lutheran family in 1954, St. And» 
developed into a congregation of 250 bap 
100 communicant members. 200 neighk» 
children are enrolled in Sunday School. 


How much this growth would have been 
had St. Andrews been forced to remain ilf 
hall, available only on Sundays and one 
evening. 


A CEF loan in 1960 enabled St. Andrews: 
their own church and hall. CEF exists 
purpose. 


Your loans and gifts are CEF. 


St. Andrews, Ruislip, was built with CE’ 


CEF has helped every ELCE congregati¢ 
CEF needs the help of every ELCE congr® 


INVEST NOW 


THE CHURCH EXTENSION 
117/123 GOLDEN LANE, LONDO® 


